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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


IN VATICAN CITY 


Roman Catholic Cardinals from all 
over the world were still in the proc- 
ess of choosing a successor to the late 
Pope Pius XII when we went to press. 
It is expected that a decision will have 
been made before this paper reaches 
its readers. If so, we shall carry a 
story about the new leader of the 
Catholic Church in our next issue. 


MILITARY RULERS 


Military men have assumed the 
leadership of a number of Middle 
Eastern and Asian lands within recent 
months. General Abdul Karim el- 
Kassem took over in Iraq last summer. 
General Fouad Chehab became top 
leader of Lebanon in September. In 
Pakistan, General Mohamed Khan, and 
in Burma, General Ne Win assumed 
top leadership last month. Marshal 
Sarit Thanarat increased his control 
over Thailand in October. 

A prominent newspaper in India, 
alarmed at the trend toward military 
rule in neighboring countries, re- 
minded Asians that democracy cannot 
succeed unless people work at it. 


RUSSIA’S REVOLUTION 


Giant parades and a display of 
Russia’s military might through the 
streets of Moscow will mark the 41st 
anniversary of the communist revolu- 
tion in the Soviet Union. 

The big communist celebration is 
to take place Friday, November 7. It 
was on that date, in 1917, that the 
Reds seized power. 


ASWAN DAM TO BE BUILT 


The United Arab Republic has ac- 
cepted a Soviet offer of $100,000,000 
to begin construction of the ambitious 
Aswan Dam project on the Nile River. 
Red technicians and equipment will be 
used to build the structure. 

Moscow didn’t say whether or not 
the Reds will finance the entire project, 
which is expected to cost around a bil- 
lion dollars. When finished, the Aswan 
Dam will water some 1,400,000 acres 
of land that is now too dry for farm- 
ing, and produce vast amounts of 
electric power. 

The Soviet-UAR agreement in- 
creases Moscow’s hold over that land, 
and gives the Reds an increasingly 
strong foothold in the vital Middle 
East. 


FAR EAST AT CROSSROADS 


The Far East scene was still clouded 
last week after Secretary of State 
Dulles returned from talks with Na- 
tionalist Chinese leader Chiang Kai- 
shek in Taiwan. Chiang agreed to 
give up idea of invading China’s 
mainland, and also to cut down troops 
on offshore islands under certain con- 
ditions. Whether communists will 
make similar concessions to end the 
long-standing crisis is the big question 
being asked by world leaders. 














FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


IN OUR DEMOCRACY, the people have the last word in political decisions 


Nation Votes Tomorrow 


Heated Campaign for Congressional Positions, and for Many 
State and Local Offices, Is Now Ending 


(This is the last in a series of 
articles related to the 1958 election 
race, and to the political parties.) 


CCORDING to recent estimates 
based on figures from the U. S. 
Census Bureau, the United States now 
has more than 106,000,000 people of 
voting age. It remains to be seen how 
many of these will actually cast ballots 
in the general elections that occur 
tomorrow, November 4. 

Some, of course, won’t be eligible. 
Those who have recently moved, for 
instance, may not yet qualify as voters 
in their new states or communities. 

More than 60,000,000 people went to 
the polls in each of our last 2 Presi- 
dential elections. But since this is a 
mid-term contest, with the Presidency 
not at stake, observers expect a con- 
siderably lower figure tomorrow— 
roughly 45,000,000 if the trend follows 
that of our 1950 and 1954 mid-term 
races. 

It is hoped, however, that far larger 
numbers will turn out—because of the 
importance of placing competent men 
and women in all posts, at all levels of 
government. 

Political zoo. The elephant and the 
donkey—symbols of the Republican 
and Democratic parties—will be in the 


spotlight as votes are cast and tallied. 
They have been with us for many 
years. 

Andrew Jackson, Democrat, was 
shown riding a donkey in cartoons 
drawn during the 1830’s. The elephant 
may have been displayed for the first 
time at the Republican National Con- 
vention of 1860. These 2 animals were 
really popularized, though, by Thomas 
Nast—famed cartoonist who was 
active in the period just after the 
Civil War. 

Other inhabitants of the political 
zoo include the Democratic rooster and 
the Republican eagle. These appear 
as party emblems on the election 
ballots in certain states. 

Party organizations. Behind the 
Democratic and GOP symbols stand 
highly complex organizations of party 
workers and leaders. Last week we 
mentioned the pyramid-like arrange- 
ment of our national, state, and local 
governments. A very similar pattern 
is followed by the major political 
parties. 

At the top of each party’s pyramid 
is a national committee—consisting of 
1 man and 1 woman from each state, 
as well as from certain territories and 
possessions. Each committee works 

(Concluded on page 6) 


What Lies Ahead 
For Vast China? 


Western Reporters See Many 
Changes in That Country 
Under Reds’ Control 


7” E are taking a great step for- 
ward,” a factory worker re- 
cently told a western newsman travel- 
ing through communist China. Other 
European correspondents permitted to 
visit that country lately have heard 
similar slogans on numerous occasions. 
Are living conditions really better 
in China than they were before the 
Reds took over about 10 years ago? 
Or do the people merely repeat gov- 
ernment propaganda phrases in parrot- 
like fashion because they fear the con- 
sequences of refusing to do so? 

It is impossible to know exactly what 
is going on in Red China and how the 
people of that land feel about com- 
munism. No free elections take place 
there, and most of the Chinese are as 
afraid to express their opinions as are 
the Russians. Newspapers are con- 
trolled by the government. 

Even under the best of circum- 
stances, there would be difficulty in 
getting a true picture of such a vast 
nation. It is larger in area than the 
United States, and has a population of 
over 600,000,000 as compared to our 
175,000,000. 

Nevertheless, the visiting journal- 
ists have given the outside world a 
number of facts and observations 
about Red China. While these news- 
men differ on certain points, they all 
agree that this Far Eastern country 
is engaged in a program of large-scale 
industrial expansion. Thousands of 
new factories have been built. 

A first 5-year plan has been com- 
pleted and a second is now in progress. 
High priority is placed on the produc- 
tion of steel which is used in building 
additional factories, in equipping a 
huge army, and in making China a 
modern, powerful nation in general. 

At present, that country produces 
about 10,000,000 tons of steel a year. 
Although this is a great increase over 
several years ago, it does not compare 
with America’s 1957 production figure 
of 113,000,000 tons. 

Prior to the civil war, which ended 
in 1949 when Chiang Kai-shek’s gov- 
ernment was driven to Taiwan (For- 
mosa), most of the farmers on the 
mainland worked for large landowners. 
Immediately after the war, this land 
was taken from the owners, divided 
into small plots, and distributed to the 
tenants who formerly worked as hired 
hands. 

Now, however, the average farmer 
is once again without land of his own. 
He works for a state-run commune. 
Each commune, which contains in the 
neighborhood of 20,000 people, pools 
whatever its members produce and 
sells these products to the government. 

(Continued on page 2) 
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RED CHINA’S POSITION IN ASIA. That country has over 600,000,000 
people—more than any other nation and around 400,000,000 more than its chief 
ally, Soviet Russia. Anti-Red Nationalist China has fewer than 10,000,000 people 
on Taiwan and smaller islands it holds—including the Quemoys and Matsus, 





which the communists on the mainland have been shelling recently. The small 
Pescadores Islands, near Formosa in the Taiwan Strait, are not shown on map. 
The area covered by the word “Bhutan” is a continuation of India. It is 
connected with rest of country by narrow land corridor north of East Pakistan. 





Western Newsmen Report on Life in Communist-Controlled China 


(Continued from page 1) 


The farmer is paid a salary which 
amounts to about $40 a year. 

Great emphasis is placed on getting 
as much as possible out of both the 
land and the people who work it. Al- 
though modern agricultural equipment 
and techniques are being introduced 
as quickly as possible, the majority of 
farmers today still plow the fields with 
buffalo or cultivate them by 
hand with crude implements. 


water 


Much of the farm produce is ex- 
ported to foreign countries, especially 
the Soviet Union, in return for mate- 
rials which are needed to speed up 
industrial advancement. 

In order to keep the people working 
at top pace, whether it be in factories 
or on farms, the government carries 
on a constant propaganda drive. Post- 
ers tell of the latest production records 
which have been set. Giant billboards 
portray model workers who have ex- 
celled at their jobs. 

One reporter says that at noontime 
in a turbine factory which he was 
visiting, drums beat and bells rang 
while workers dashed to hear the lat- 
est production statistics. They greeted 
them with cheers equivalent to those 
heard at a football game here. 

Another way of keeping the people 
working at a fever pitch is to exagger- 
ate the threat of war. The people are 
led to believe that a landing of Amer- 
ican Marines from Taiwan or the off- 


shore islands is imminent. The send- 
ing of American forces into Lebanon 
last summer was twisted so as to rnake 
it appear that we attacked that coun- 
try. “Our production must go on at 
a maximum rate so that we can thwart 
a similar invasion of our country,” the 
government in Peking (Peiping) tells 
its people. 

Efforts to achieve rapid moderniza- 
tion have been accompanied by drastic 
changes in the everyday lives of most 
Chinese. The farm communes in which 
the large majority of China’s 500,000,- 
000 rural people live are run much like 
army camps. According to a Time 
magazine article, the communist party 
committee directing each commune 
controls everything and everybody. 

Family life is becoming more and 
more disrupted. Many of the com- 
munes are tearing down individual 
homes and replacing them with men’s 
and women’s barracks. The people 
living in these quarters eat their meals 
in public mess halls. Their children 
are cared for by state nurseries and 
schools. 

The idea behind this is that women 
who were formerly occupied with 
household chores, such as preparing 
meals and caring for children, are now 
freed to work on farms or in factories. 

How do the people feel about these 
changes in their age-old ways of life? 
As could be expected, there has been 


evidence of discontent. During 1956, 
it is reported that over 100,000 farm 
families left communes in one Chinese 
province alone and moved to nearby 
cities. More recently, the government 
has cracked down on migrations from 
rural to urban areas. 

The large landowners who lost their 
holdings when the communists took 
over represent another discontented 
element. Many students and intellec- 
tuals also long for freedom of thought 
and expression. No one dares to crit- 
icize the government for fear of im- 
prisonment or loss of life: Secret 
police operate here as in all communist 
lands. 

Yet, western newsmen who have 
visited China generally feel that the 
majority of people are satisfied with 
their conditions at this time. It is 
pointed out that most Chinese have 
never known an easy life. Poverty 
has long been widespread. 

During much of this century, more- 
over, the country has been in a state 
of turmoil. For years, local warlords 
fought for superiority. In the 1920’s 
fighting started between the National- 
ist government of Chiang Kai-shek 
and communist rebel forces. Japan 
invaded China in the 1930’s, bringing 
great destruction to the land. 

There was still no rest for China 
after the end of the Second World 
War. Nationalist and communist 


armies that had united to oppose the 
Japanese resumed hostilities. 

Not until 1949, when the last rem- 
nants of Chiang Kai-shek’s army re- 
treated to Taiwan and a few islands 
off the mainland, was fighting ended 
within China itself. The change to 
a more ordered life, with one ruling 
power firmly in control, has been wel- 
comed by many Chinese. 

Furthermore, although he works 
long, hard hours and knows few lux- 
uries, the average Chinese today, ac- 
cording to most newsmen who have 
visited there, may be a little better off 
materially than he was 10 years ago. 
Water-control projects have largely 
succeeded in eliminating the disastrous 
Yellow and Yangtze River floods which 
once left widespread famine in their 
wake. One reporter states that the 
Chinese appear to be among the 
healthiest of all Asian peoples. 

Finally, the communist propaganda 
machine is said to be achieving con- 
siderable success. Day in and day out, 
the people are being told of the “great 
progress” their nation is making. 

Despite propaganda or reports to 
the contrary, the Nationalist Chinese 
government on Taiwan does not believe 
that the Chinese people on the main- 
land have accepted their new rulers. 
The Nationalists claim that their 
agents have found unrest throughout 
the land and predict that the people 
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will eventually revolt against the Red 
regime. Taiwan leaders say—and their 
opinion is shared by certain free-world 
observers—that non-communist cor- 
respondents visiting Red China have 
not been allowed to see all sides of the 
picture on the mainland. 

In reply, it is contended that the 
government of Chiang Kai-shek is the 
victim of wishful thinking. The west- 
ern newsmen who have gone to China, 
it is argued, are experienced and anti- 
communist. They criticize the dicta- 
torial features of the Red Chinese 
government, but they nevertheless be- 
lieve that the people generally accept 
it. 

Dennis Bloodworth of the London 
Observer describes the situation as 
one in which the people are accepting 
security in exchange for their souls. 


Relations with Russia 


What about the often heard state- 
ment that China is a puppet of the 
Soviet Union? This is definitely not 
the case according to newsmen who 
have visited the Far Eastern land. 
During its early years, the Red Chinese 
government received Soviet aid free 
of charge. Now, it must pay for items 
received from Russia, and it is in a 
position to do so. 

Beneath their outward show of 
unity, there appears to be quite a bit 
of resentment, rivalry, and distrust 
between the 2 countries. Each wants 
to be the leader of communism in 
Asia and each has different ideas as 
to how the system should be developed 
at home and spread elsewhere. 

Nevertheless, communist leaders of 
both lands feel that they should con- 
tinue to present a common front to 
the rest of the world so long as they 
can use each other to their mutual 
advantage. 

China still carries on extensive trade 
with Russia. The Soviet Union is sup- 
plying the blueprints, technicians, and 
most of the equipment for several 
hundred Chinese major industrial en- 
terprises. 

Chinese communist leaders are striv- 
ing to make their land one of the 
world’s most formidable powers. By 
the turn of the century, it is estimated 
that China will have a billion inhabit- 
ants. Whether such a vast population 
will work to the advantage or disad- 
vantage of the nation is a disputed 
question. It is also uncertain whether 
this Asian land, if it continues to 
make economic progress, will become 
more or less democratic and peaceful. 

—By Tim Coss 
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World War II ended Japanese occupation of China. 
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SHANGHAI WELCOMED the U. S. 7th fleet in 1945, after allied victory in 


The Chinese city, along with 


the rest of the mainland, fell to the Reds in postwar years. 


U. S.-Chinese Relations 


Review of Our Contacts Over the Years 


HE leaders of Red China are today 

whipping up hatred against the 
United States. Every propaganda de- 
vice is being used to make the people 
of communist China hate America. 

For the many Americans who had 
dealings with the Chinese people before 
and during World War II, this cam- 
paign of bitterness is a sad develop- 
ment. Until the communists came to 
power, we had enjoyed unusually 
warm and friendly relations with the 
people of China. 

Our dealings with the Asian land 
date back to the period right after the 
American Revolution. Enterprising 
merchants from New York, Boston, 
and other eastern cities were then 
seeking new trading opportunities. 
They sent sailing ships to China. 

Though the Chinese were not gen- 
erally eager to trade with the outside 
world, they permitted foreigners to 
enter the port of Canton. Later, they 
opened other cities to foreign com- 
merce. In 1844, we signed our first 
treaty with China to fix rules of trade. 

Our trade with that country reached 
its peak about 1850. Cargoes from 
America consisted of silver dollars, 


used widely as a 


ginseng (a plant 


Red dictatorship on the China mainland 


medicine in China), sandalwood (ob- 
tained in Hawaii), and pelts of sea 
otters and seals. The vessels brought 
back tea, chinaware, and silks. 

China’s government was weak, and 
various European lands gained control 
of certain ports. Under the “Open 
Door Policy,” the United States 
worked steadily to win the same com- 
mercial rights for all countries, and 
to keep China independent and intact. 
A major promoter of this policy was 
John Hay, Secretary of State under 
both William McKinley and Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

The suspicion and dislike with which 
some Chinese regarded outsiders in- 
duced an extremist group (called the 
Boxers) to rise up against foreigners 
in China in 1900. An international 
force—to which the United States con- 
tributed 2,500 troops—entered Peking 
to quell the Boxer Rebellion. The 
Chinese government was required to 
pay about $330,000,000 to countries 
whose citizens had been killed or had 
suffered property damage. 

Even in this time of stress, we used 
our influence to keep.certain European 
lands from heaping additional punish- 
ment on China. Moreover, we gave 
back most of what we had received as 
our share of the “fine.” It was then 
used mainly to send Chinese students 
to the United States for education. 

Many Americans also recall with 
warmth our partnership with China 
during World War II. Under Chiang 
Kai-shek’s leadership, the Chinese had 
been fighting Japan since 1931. Im- 
mediately after the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, China became our ally. She 
tied up many Japanese troops on the 
Asian mainland. We sent supplies to 
Chiang’s forces by way of the so-called 
Burma Road and—by air—‘“over the 
hump” (over the Himalaya Mountains 
from India). 

After the war, the Reds took over 
China’s mainland and forced our ally, 
Chiang Kai-shek, to withdraw to Tai- 
wan (Formosa) with his government. 
From 1950 to 1953, U. S. and Red 
Chinese forces met in bloody conflict 
in Korea. We have refused to recog- 
nize the communist government, and 
are continuing to support Chiang. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 


The Case of thre 
Wandering Mind 


HE young man in the drawing be- 

low is giving a good demonstration 
of how not to study. He knows that 
he should get his homework done, but 
he won’t buckle down to the business 
of doing it. His mind flits from one 
avenue of escape to another. He will 
seek any excuse to avoid getting down 
to work. 

As all of you know, this is not an 
unusual cese. Many students—both 
boys and girls—have the same fault. 
They want to do well in school, but 
they aren’t willing to put forth the 
necessary mental effort and concen- 
tration. They wish they could make 
good grades, but they don’t wish it 
enough to do so. 

A number of people go through life 
daydreaming; refusing to develop good 
working habits; being sidetracked by 
every distraction when they have a 
job to do. Such individuals often 
wonder why they don’t achieve greater 
success in their careers. They keep 
thinking that they should be able to 
get along well without putting forth 
much effort; without disciplining 
themselves; without making sacrifices 
of time and energy. 

One of America’s greatest inventors 
of all time knew better. Thomas A. 
Edison once said that “genius is 1° 
inspiration and 99% perspiration.” 

The same is true of success in school 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHN 


HE’S supposed to be studying 


and the vocational world. Seldom does 
a person become skilled to the point 
of making worthwhile accomplish- 
ments in any field without having 
devoted long hours of hard work and 
concentration to his tasks. 

If you are among those who have 
difficulty in keeping at a job until it 
is finished; if you let your mind 
wander when it should be riveted on 
your studies—try to remedy this fault 
as soon as possible. Otherwise, you 
are destined to be in hot water much 
of the time, and to suffer needless 
failures in school and in your career. 

Don’t overdo, but when you work, 
really apply yourself and shut out all 
distractions. By doing so, you will be 
surprised at how much you can ac- 
complish in a reasonable period of 
time. 





One machine can do the work of fifty 
ordinary men. No machine can do the 
work of one extraordinary man. 


—ELBERT HUBBARD 


* 

The talent of success is nothing more 
than doing what you can do well; and 
doing well whatever you do, without a 
thought of fame. 

—HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 
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French Colonies Move 
Toward Independence 


France’s big east African island of 
Madagascar is now a republic within 
the French Community, or family of 
The change means that Mad- 
agascar will now have control over its 
affairs. For the time being, 
though, officials chosen by France and 
all lands associated with her, including 
will direct defense and 
for the island and 
other French Community members. 
(This association is similar to the 
Commonwealth of Nations organized 
by Britain.) 

With an 
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AWN i AMERICAN OBSERVER BY J NSON 
MADAGASCAR, big African island that 
France once ruled as colony, is now 
setting up a republic 


herself. Many of the island’s 5,000,- 
000 or so inhabitants are farmers who 
cattle or grow vanilla, coffee, 
rice and cotton. 

Madagascar and other French col- 
onies were granted the right to achieve 
independence under the new constitu- 
tion that they and France adopted 
last September. The constitution gives 
the colonies until next February 5 to 
(1) remain under French control; (2) 
proclaim self-rule within the French 
community; or (3) become fully in- 
dependent from Paris. 

In addition to Madagascar, the Cam- 
eroons and Togoland have also asked 
for self-government within the French 
family of nations. Both lands, located 
in western Africa, have been ruled by 
Paris under United Nations super- 
vision. They are scheduled to have 
full control over their national affairs 
by 1960. 

(Guinea, also in west Africa, didn’t 
approve the constitution and all ties 
between her and France are being cut. 
See October 13 issue of this paper.) 

The Cameroons has an area of 166,- 
783 square miles—a little larger than 
California—and a population of over 
8,000,000. Togoland, with an area of 
21,135 square miles, is a bit smaller 
than West Virginia. It has slightly 
more than 1,000,000 people. 


raise 


Our Atomic Sub Fleet 
Grows in Strength 


In the spring of 1960, Uncle Sam’s 
first atomic submarine especially con- 
structed to fire 1,500-mile missiles will 
go on sea duty. Eight other similar 
subs have been authorized by Congress 
and may be launched within the next 
few years. 

When the 


new missile-launching 


subs are completed, Uncle Sam will 
have a total of 33 nuclear-powered 
undersea craft. The largest of these 
is the Triton, which was launched last 
summer. It will serve chiefly as a 
radar listening post far out at sea to 
help prevent a surprise attack against 
the United States. 

Other nuclear subs already in serv- 
ice include the Nautilus and the Skate, 
both of which sailed under the North 
Pole last summer, and the Seawolf, 
which recently set a new record for 
staying under water—60 days without 
surfacing. 


Voters in Several Lands 
Are Going to the Polls 


Americans aren’t alone in going to 
the polls this month. Voters in a num- 
ber of other countries are also having 
elections in November. 

Cuba is scheduled to vote for Presi- 
dent and new lawmakers today, No- 
vember 3. On November 16, the 
Soviet-dominated lands of Hungary 
and East Germany will go through the 
motions of going to the polls. In both 
of the Red lands, a single list of com- 
munist candidates for lawmaking bod- 
ies will be on the ballots. 

Australia will vote for members of 
its Parliament November 22. In that 
nation’s contest, the party winning 
most legislative seats will name the 
Prime Minister. 

France is to have Parliamentary 
elections November 28, and they will 
further test the popularity of Premier 
Charles de Gaulle and his policies, 


Heated Charges Mark 
Final Days of Campaign 


Republicans and Democrats have 
been hurling heated charges at one 
another in the final rounds of this 
year’s election campaign now coming 
to a close. 

On the Democratic side, ex-presi- 
dent Harry Truman says the Republi- 
cans are interested only in helping big 
businessmen at the expense of other 
Americans. The Democrats blame the 
Eisenhower Administration for the 
high cost of living and heavy taxes. 

As spokesman for the Republicans, 
President Eisenhower has labeled 
Democrats as “radicals and spend- 
thrifts.” He and Vice President Nixon 
accuse the Democrats of wanting to 


The Story of the Wee 


try out far-reaching “radical” eco- 
nomic experiments at the nation’s ex- 
pense. 

Democrats reply that President Ei- 
senhower urged Congress to grant 
large sums of money for foreign aid 
and other purposes. In view of this, 
they ask, who is the “spendthrift’’? 
Moreover, they continue, our national 
debt has been higher under a Republi- 
can President than at any other time 
in history. 

Republicans come back with the 
charge that a number of Democrats 
wanted to spend huge sums of money 
on public-works programs to get busi- 
ness out of its slump. The Eisenhower 
Administration, they say, is restoring 
maximum prosperity with no extra 
cost to the taxpayers. 

Responsible voters have been weigh- 
ing the conflicting arguments by party 
leaders, along with the records of in- 
dividual candidates, in order to decide 
how they will cast their ballots. 


Late Developments in 
Thailand and Jordan 


Thailand is now under military rule. 
Marshal Sarit Thanarat, who first 
gained important governing powers 
in that Asian land some 13 months 
ago, is now in complete charge of his 
country’s government. Friendly to the 
United States, the Marshal says mili- 
tary rule is needed in Thailand to 
“meet the serious threat of commu- 
nism at home and from abroad.” 

Britain says her forces will be out 
of Jordan by November 15. Jordan’s 
King Hussein asked the British troops 
to come to his desert kingdom last 
summer to help prevent internal strife. 

The big questions now are: What will 
happen when the British leave Jordan? 
Will King Hussein be able to stay in 
power? Or will his government be 
smashed by revolutionists as was that 
of neighboring Iraq last summer? 


More Election-Year 
Terms Now in the News 


Coalition. When 2 or more parties 
work together temporarily, the ar- 
rangement is said to be a coalition. If 
certain members of opposing parties 
in Congress cooperate in passing or 
defeating a measure, the term is ap- 
plied to their temporary partnership. 

Band wagon. Some people always 





WIDE WORLD 


WILL THIS X-15, new U. S. rocket plane, carry a man 100 miles or more into 


space for the first time? 


Such is the hope of its makers. 


Now being prepared for 


tests, the plane may be ready for its pilot to try a dash into space next year. It 


is expected to be able to reach speeds above 3,600 miles an hour. 


North American 


Aviation built X-15 in cooperation with the Navy and Air Force. 





ore 
INDIANS of Seminole Village in Flor- 
ida’s Everglades are beginning to use 
electric sewing machine as replacement 


for old-style, hand-cranked models. In- 
dian girl here tries out first one to reach 
her tribe. Gasoline-powered generator 
supplies electricity. 


like to be on the winning side. If their 
candidate seems to be losing, they may 
switch their support in the last minute 
to the candidate who appears to be 
heading for victory. This is known as 
“climbing on the band wagon.” 

Lame duck. An officeholder who has 
lost an election but continues to hold 
his public position until the person 
who has defeated him takes over the 
job. Present members of Congress, 
for instance, will continue to be in of- 
fice until January even if they are de- 
feated in tomorrow’s voting. If Con- 
gress should be called for an emer- 
gency meeting before January, it 
would be called a “lame duck” session. 

Lower house. It is the larger body 
of a legislature. In the case of Con- 
gress, it is the House of Represent- 
atives. The Senate is referred to as 
the wpper house. 


Television in Moscow— 
Costly and Uncertain 


Television sets are still hard to get 
in Moscow and prices are beyond the 
reach of most Russians, says NBC 
Moscow correspondent Irving Levine. 
Even if the Soviet citizen manages to 
scrape up enough money to buy the 
“large” set with a 12 by 14 inch screen, 
his troubles are only beginning. 

Mr. Levine makes these observa- 
tions about TV in Moscow: After buy- 
ing a set, the Soviet citizen must pur- 
chase a special license, which costs 
around $3 every 3 months. If the 
viewer doesn’t pay the tax, he can’t 
watch TV. 

What about programs? There is 
no regular daytime TV in Russia, ex- 
cept for some afternoon shows on 
Sunday. On weekdays, the programs 
generally begin around 7 at night. 
Few shows begin and end on time, 
and the screen is often blank for long 
periods. 

Many programs feature athletic con- 
tests, movies, and long commercials in 
which products made in the govern- 
ment-owned factories are put on dis- 
play. In addition, there are propa- 
ganda “pep” talks by officials asking 
the Russians to work harder. 


Many Nations Seek to 
Reduce Trade Barriers 


Representatives of 37 nations agreed 
to try for new reductions in trade 
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barriers that now slow down the ex- 
change of goods among them. These 
countries, all members of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT), recently held their annual 
meeting in Geneva, Switzerland. 

GATT nations, which include the 
United States, Britain, France, and 
other lands scattered over the globe, 
found that trade barriers have been 
increasing, rather than decreasing, 
among certain member countries 
within the past year. 

They found, for instance, that the 
European Common Market idea isn’t 
working as planned. Under this sys- 
tem, France, West Germany, Italy, and 
other nearby free lands are supposed 
to work toward a gradual end to tariffs 
on goods traded among them. But 
some of these countries, according to 
GATT, have actually raised barriers 
against foreign goods recently. 


Political Violence 
South of the Border 


Unrest and violence have hit a num- 
ber of Latin American lands within 
recent weeks. 

In Cuba, where elections are sched- 
uled to be held today, November 3, 
rebels opposed to the government of 
President Fulgencio Batista have been 
waging a campaign of terror against 
candidates for public office. The rebels 
threatened to kill all candidates who 
did not withdraw their names from 
the ballots, and have already murdered 
several office-seekers. 

Bolivia’s army has crushed another 
revolt against that country’s govern- 
ment, which is headed by President 
Hernan Siles Zuazo. It was the second 
such uprising within the past 6 
months. Unrest in Bolivia is sparked 
by widespread unemployment and by 
the government’s moves to restrict in- 
dividual liberties there. 

Argentina has been the scene of 
several riots and demonstrations re- 
cently against the government of Pres- 
ident Arturo Frondizi. Clashes there 
have been caused chiefly by extremists 
—Reds as well as supporters of ex- 
dictator Juan Peron—who hope to 
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HAPPY TIME for youngsters on Quemoy Island as new food supplies arrive 
during a lull in firing from communist China’s big artillery batteries 


topple the democratic government in 
Argentina. 


Citizenship in Action 
At Syosset High School 


Though they are too young to vote 
in regular elections, students at Syos- 
set (New York) High School are tak- 
ing an active part in this fall’s politi- 
cal campaigns which end with election 
day tomorrow, November 4. Members 
of the school’s “Problems of Democ- 
racy” classes have been studying local 
government, the background of the 2 
big parties, and other related subjects. 

Community leaders, candidates for 
public office, and other Syosett citizens 
have been invited to the school to serve 
as guest “teachers” for a day. Class 
sessions consist of lectures and a ques- 
tion period afterwards. 

In addition to the classwork, stu- 
dents in the “Democracy” classes 
spend at least 3 hours a week in some 
form of after-school community proj- 
ect. As their project this year, many 
of the students have been working for 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Two office managers were arguing 
about which had the dumber office boy. 
To prove his point, the first one called 
in his office boy, gave him a dollar, and 
sent him downtown to buy a car. Then 
the other one called his office boy in, 
and sent him down to his club to see 
if he was there. 




















ART WINBURG 
“We haven’t missed any points after 
touchdowns since our champion high 
jumper joined the team.” 


These 2 boys met in the elevator and 
were arguing over which had the dumber 
boss. The first said, “My boss sent me 
downtown to buy a car, and didn’t even 
tell me the make he wanted.” 

“That’s nothing,” the other replied. 
“My boss sent me down to the club to 
see if he was there, and the fool was 
standing right by the telephone and 
could have called.” 


* 


Man: Why are you crying, little boy? 
Boy: My leother has a holiday and I 
don’t. 
Man: Why don’t you have one, too? 
Boy: Because I’m not old enough to go 
to school. 
oe 


Definition of meteor: Something you 
forget to put a nickel in. 


* 


The man walked into the grocery store 
in a small town. 

“Yes, sir,” the clerk said. “May I help 
you?” 

“I want to buy all your over-ripe vege- 
tables and rotten eggs.” 

“Ha! Ha!” the clerk laughed. “You 
must be going to the theater to see that 
new comedian.” 

“Not so loud,” the man said furtively. 
“T am the comedian.” 


the political parties of their choice. 
Others are giving their services to 
health and welfare agencies, hospitals, 
and youth groups. 


Main Articles in Next 
Week’s Issue of Paper 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week will 
deal with (1) American Education 
Week, and (2) Germany. 

There will also be a story on Lewis 
Strauss, new Secretary of Commerce. 


KNOW THAT WORD! 


In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase which has the 
same general meaning. Correct an- 
swers are on page 6, column 4. 





1. The general viewed the enemy 
attack with equanimity (&@kwa-nim‘i- 
ti). (a) anxiety (b) suspicion (c) 
dismay (d) calmness. 

2. Both political parties have tried 
to consolidate (kén-sdl’i-dat) their 
positions during the election cam- 
paign. (a) strengthen (b) publicize 
(c) reveal (d) popularize. 


3. Political candidates often appear 
to be ubiquitous (u-bik’wi-tiis). (a) 
indefinite and confused (b) every- 
where at the same time (c) courageous 
(d) untiring during campaigns. 


4. The FBI is on guard against 
enemy agents who may be working 
furtively (fur’tiv-li) against our coun- 
try. (a) dangerously (b) continually 
(c) secretly (d) openly. 


5. The visiting dignitary was con- 
spicuous (kon-spik’t-iis) at the White 
House dinner. (a) talkative (b) prom- 
inent and distinct (c) popular (d) 
well-dressed and friendly. 


6. India has been the recipient (ré- 
sip’i-ént) of economic aid from the 
United States. (a) receiver (b) sup- 
porter (c) critic (d) distributor. 


7. Communist governments believe 
that the interests of the state should 
always transcend (tran-sénd’) those 
of the individual. (a) disregard (b) 
safeguard (c) rise above (d) weaken. 





News Quiz 











Political Parties 


1. The United States now has about 
how many people of voting age: 58,- 
000,000; 74,000,000; 106,000,000; or 130,- 
000,000? 


2. Tell about the origin of the elephant 
and the donkey as party symbols. 


3. What are some of the tasks per- 
formed by the national committee of 
each major party? 


4. Describe the campaign responsibili- 
ties of a precinct captain and his helpers. 


5. How does our 2-party system help 
ensure stable government? 


6. How did the Populist Party, even 
though it soon disappeared, leave a last- 
ing mark in history? 


7. Tell of at least 2 other notable 
“third party” movements in our nation’s 
history. 


Discussion 


1. If you don’t already, do you intend 
to work actively at times with the politi- 
cal party of your choice? If so, why? If 
not, why not? 


2. In your opinion, would our country be 
better off—or worse off—if strong “third 
party” movements developed more fre- 
quently? Explain. 


In Communist China 


1. Why is it impossible to know evw- 
actly what is going on inside Red China? 


2. What do western reporters who 
have visited communist China say about 
industrial development of the past 10 
years? What do they say about agri- 
cultural changes in the Asian land? 


3. How does the government stimu- 
late the Chinese people to work at top 
pace? 


4. In what ways has discontent been 
apparent among certain groups of the 
population? 


5. On the other hand, why—according 
to western newsmen—do most Chinese 
seem to be satisfied with their conditions? 


6. What do Taiwan leaders predict 
will eventually happen in Red China? 


7. How do some western newsmen dis- 
agree with the Taiwan authorities? 


8. What relationship seems to exist 
today between the Soviet Union and Red 
China? 


1. Do you feel that communist China 
will succeed in becoming the mighty in- 
dustrial and farm nation that her leaders 
want her to be? Or do you believe that 
there are certain obstacles that will keep 
her from this goal? Explain your views. 


2. Do you—or do you not—think that 
the Reds will eventually be overthrown 
on the mainland of China? Give reasons 
for your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What is the French Community of 
Nations and what role does Madagascar 
play in it? 

2. Identify GATT and tell what its 
purpose is. 

3. Name 3 other lands, in addition 
to the United States, that are having 
elections this month. 


4. Briefly describe the political violence 
which has recently occurred in Bolivia, 
Argentina, and Cuba. 


5. Define these terms: Coalition; band 
wagon; lame duck; lower house. 


6. Nasser’s appeal to the people of 
Iraq is said to be based on 3 factors. 
What are they? In your a would 
it be wise or unwise for the U. S. govern- 
ment to try to win the friendship of the 
new Iraqi government? 
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under a national chairman. At pres- 
ent, these officials are Meade Alcorn 
for the Republicans and Paul Butler 
for the Democrats. 


(In the party that controls the 
White House, the President is re- 
garded as top leader. But detailed 


supervision of party machinery is left 


in the hands of the national chair- 
man 


The 
funds, gathers information, distributes 


national committee collects 
literature, furnishes many campaign 
and—in 
keep the party operating as a strong 
group. In Presidential 
election years, it makes arrangements 
for holding the national convention, 
the party’s Presidential and 
Vice Presidential candidates are nom- 
inated. 


speakers, general—tries to 


and united 


where 


Some other important groups, work- 
ing at the national level in each party, 
are the House and Senate 
made up largely of con- 
the names indicate, 
these bodies are concerned mainly with 


campaign 
committees 


gvressmen. As 


the congressional election races. 
Further down the pyramid are the 
state party organizations, headed by 
state central committees. The parties’ 
national headquarters have no direct 
control over the state groups, but in 
most cases there is a great deal of 
voluntary cooperation. 
uniform pattern for 
party organizations within the various 


There is no 


states. In general, though, state cen- 
tral committees consist of political 
leaders from counties, congressional 
districts, or other subdivisions. These 
men and women are chosen at party 
meetings or in primary elections. 
Political organizations extend down- 
ward to the smallest units of govern- 
ment. There are committees and lead- 
ers to handle party affairs in the con- 
gressional and legislative districts, in 
the cities, in city sub- 
divisions known as wards, and finally 
in the small local voting districts called 
(In certain rural areas, the 
precincts coincide with townships. ) 
The precinct party leader is often 
captain. In some 
states he is chosen through the pri- 
mary election, while in other instances 
he may be appointed by county leaders. 
In either situation, the precinct 
captain and his helpers are at the base 
of their party’s pyramid. 


counties or 


precincts. 


referred to as a 


Success or 








failure at the polls depends largely on 
these men and women. They are the 
party workers who come in closest 
contact with the voters. 

Generally, before election time, they 
carry out door-to-door surveys in an 
effort to judge their party’s local 
strength and—of course—to win addi- 
tional support. 

On election day, the precinct leader 
makes arrangements for “getting out 
the vote.” Special committees are set 
up. These may include a baby-sitting 
group, so that mothers can have time 
to cast ballots; an automobile com- 
mittee, for helping people who need 
transportation to and from the voting 
place; and a watchdog committee, to 
guard against irregular or unfair pro- 
cedures at the polls. 

It is at the precinct level that numer- 
ous teen-agers can and do gain valu- 
able experience in the “great game of 
politics,” working for the parties of 
their choice. 

In areas where large numbers of 
people share in the local political ac- 
tivities and help select party leaders, 
politics is usually clean and honest. 
But where the people neglect their 
responsibilities, and leave local party 
affairs in the hands of a few “bosses,” 
there is more likely to be corruption or 
mismanagement. 

Two-party system. France, along 
with certain other countries, has a 
separate party for almost every shade 
of political opinion. In America, on 
the other hand, each of our 2 major 
parties covers a wide range of view- 
points. There are Republicans who 
sharply disagree with one another, and 
Democrats who likewise are “poles 
apart.” At the same time, we can 
find Democrats or Republicans who are 
in close accord with members of the 
opposite party on many issues. 

Each party deliberately seeks to 
gain the support of as*many different 
groups as it can. Unless it succeeds 
in doing so, it can’t win elections on 
a nation-wide scale. Since both parties 
try to appeal to so many different 
groups, neither one can be wholly 
clear-cut in its program. 

There is a great deal of confusion in 
the ranks of each. Certain observers 
criticize our 2-party system for this 
reason. Most Americans, though, are 
convinced that our system is far better 
than the multi-party arrangement 
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“MY BALL.” Both Republicans and Democrats make an all-out effort to catch it in the election contest ending Tuesday. 


Our National, State, and Local Party Organizations 


(Concluded from page 1) 


which has prevailed in countries such 
as France. 

The American setup encourages 
various groups to compromise their 
differences in order to maintain some 
degree of party unity. So, when it 
works properly, it helps ensure a stable 
government. In lands where there are 
separate parties to represent all the 
different viewpoints, compromise and 
national unity are far more difficult to 
achieve. 

Minor parties. When we talk about 
America’s having a 2-party system, 
we mean that there are only 2 major 
parties which remain active and power- 
ful year after year. The country does, 
in addition, have a number of smaller 
parties. About 16 of these were in- 
volved in the 1956 Presidential elec- 
tion, but—as a group—they got fewer 
than 1% of all the votes. 

Included were such organizations as 
the American Third Party, the Con- 
stitution Party, the Militant Workers, 
the New Party, the Prohibitionists, 
the Socialists, and the States’ Rights 
Party. 

The minor groups hold meetings and 
conventions, draw up platforms, nom- 
inate candidates, and so on. But they 
are not organized so elaborately as the 
major parties, and some are listed on 
the ballots in only a few states. 

Occasionally a new political organ- 
ization arises and, for a few years, 
exerts much influence on the Ameri- 
can scene. One such group was the 
People’s—or Populist—Party, estab- 
lished in the early 1890’s. While the 
Populists drew a large part of their 


strength from discontented farmers, 
they also received some support from 
labor groups. 

Though many Populist candidates 
were elected to congressional and other 
offices during the 1890’s, this party 
soon began to decline. Even so, it 
played an important role in history, 
because the Republicans and Demo- 
crats eventually took up certain of its 
major proposals and put them into 
effect. 

For example, U. S. senators origi- 
nally were chosen by state legislatures. 
Populists argued that they should be 
chosen directly by the people instead. 
This change was accomplished in 19138, 
through the 17th Amendment to our 
Constitution. 

Several parties have used the name 
“Progressive.” One was organized in 
1912 by a former Republican, Theodore 
Roosevelt, who had been President 
from 1901 to 1909. His new group 
was commonly known as the “Bull 
Moose Party,” because he often talked 
about being “strong as a bull moose.” 
By splitting the GOP camp (and ob- 
taining even more votes than the Re- 
publicans did) Roosevelt’s Progres- 
sives helped Woodrow Wilson, a 
Democrat, to win the 1912 Presidential 
election. 

Another Progressive Party, in 1924, 
received nearly 5,000,000 votes out of 
approximately 29,000,000 cast alto- 
gether. Its Presidential candidate, 
Senator Robert LaFollette (Sr.) of 
Wisconsin, lost to Calvin Coolidge, Re- 
publican. 

The most recent Progressive Party 
was led by Henry Wallace in 1948. 
Wallace had served earlier as a Demo- 
cratic Vice President and Cabinet 
officer, but after World War II he 
sharply disagreed with other Demo- 
cratic leaders over foreign policy. His 
group received about 1,156,000 votes 
in the 1948 election, which Democratic 
President Harry Truman won. 

Considerably more successful in the 
1948 contest were the States’ Rights 
Democrats, led by Strom Thurmond, 
who is now a Democratic senator from 
South Carolina. Thurmond and his 
supporters chalked up only a few more 
votes than did the Progressives; but, 
since their strength was concentrated 
in the South, they managed to carry 
4 southern states. 

Certain observers feel that disagree- 
ments within Democratic and Republi- 
can ranks may lead to one or more 
strong “third party” movements in the 
1960 Presidential contest. It remains 
to be seen whether this is correct. 

—By ToM MYER 





Answers to Know That Word 


1. (d) calmness; 2. (a) strengthen; 3. 
(b) everywhere at the same time; 4. (c) 
secretly; 5. (b) prominent and distinct; 
6. (a) receiver; 7. (c) rise above. 
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POLITICAL PARTY ORGANIZATION reaches from local base to national level 
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Readers Say— 











I think the President was right in 
sending troops to Lebanon and will be 
right if he sends aid to Nationalist 
China. If we had not helped Lebanon 
and do not assist Nationalist China, the 
other countries which we have promised 
to aid will believe that we won’t support 
them when they need our help. 


LEON JOYNER, , 
Wilmington, North Carolina 


* 


We should not go back on our word to 
Chiang Kai-shek, because other nations 
will feel that we are not trustworthy. At 
the same time, we should leave the 
Quemoy and Matsu islands alone. 

More than anything else, Ked China 
wants a seat in the Security Council of 
the UN. China is a large country, and 
should be recognized in this way. It is 
“y fair that both Chinas be recognized. 

ust because we do not approve of a 
nation’s government, it does not follow 
that they shouldn’t be represented in the 
UN. I think if Red China were given a 
UN seat she would calm down. 


BETH PREVOST, 
Wilmington, North Carolina 


* 


We believe our government should 
take every possible step to end nuclear- 
test explosions, and to encourage other 
nations to do the same. Is national se- 
curity achieved by building up stockpiles 
of weapons? 

Before peace can be obtained, the 
United States will have to show its 
willingness “to go the second mile.” If 
we say our aim is world peace, we must 
demonstrate that we really mean it. 

SCATTERGOOD SCHOOL DISARMAMENT 

COMMITTEE 
West Branch, Iowa 


* 


The United States can build a better 
understanding and relationship with 
other countries, including Russia, if we 

















associate with them through their young 
people, who are their future leaders. 
Through exchanges of letters, visits, and 
similar associations with youths from 
communist lands, we might prevent a 
third World War. We could prove to 
them that we are willing to be friends 
of theirs so long as they prove to be 
friends of ours. 

CLOTILE THOMPSON, 

Cass City, Michigan 


* 


The root of the Middle East’s troubles 
is poverty. If the Arab leaders would 
stop spending so much money on mili- 
tary programs, and would concentrate 
on improving living conditions, their 
countries would progress faster. 

The UN should help with farm tools, 
food, teachers, and equipment for 
schools. If every free country would pitch 
in and help the Arabs, they could gradu- 
ally solve their problems. 

HAROLD WELLS, 
Wilmington, North Carolina 
* 


The students of today will be the 
citizens of tomorrow. Therefore, all 
students should be concerned with any 
problem which confronts our govern- 
ment. The communists represent our 
main international problem, and they 
are testing us. 

Ours is a truly great country, and 
unless we are willing to stand for what 
we feel is right in all matters, national 
or international, we are not really living 
up to our names as Americans. 

JANICE JOHNSON, 
Wilmington, North Carolina 
* 

We should show the world that we will 
back our allies all the way. It is neces- 
sary to be cautious, but being afraid of 
war is not going to help avoid it. 

KATHRYN PRICE, 
Wilmington, North Carolina 
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STATIONARY ENGINEERS operate big industrial installations, such as this 
railway switchboard, and oversee furnaces, air conditioners, and other machinery 
in apartment houses, large schools, and office buildings 


More Stationary Engineers Needed 


HANCES are that you don’t give 
too much thought to the heating 
system of your school unless some- 
thing goes wrong and there is no heat 
on a cold winter day. Actually, highly 
trained men, called stationary engi- 
neers, are in charge of heating plants 
and other equipment in many of our 
large schools and other big buildings. 
If you choose this field, you might 
start your working day by carefully 
checking all the meters, gauges and 
other instruments that are used in 
heating and other similar equipment in 
your building. You will jot down a 
record of the amount of fuel the equip- 
ment is using, the temperature of 
boilers, and find out what repairs, if 
any, are needed. 

Next, you must adjust the various 
levers, switches, and valves to main- 
tain the proper regulation of equip- 
ment under your care. During the 
course of the day, you may be called 
upon to replace worn valves and gas- 
kets, or make other needed repairs in 
the complicated machinery required to 
keep buildings comfortable. 

In addition to heating plants, sta- 
tionary engineers also operate and 
maintain air-conditioning systems and 
equipment used to generate power and 
to ventilate large buildings. 

Qualifications. Steady nerves, man- 
ual dexterity, and mechanical ability 
top the list of requirements for this 
work. 

Preparation. In high school, take 
such subjects as algebra, geometry, 
shop mathematics, mechanical draw- 
ing, physics, and chemistry. You can 
get the necessary training for this 
vocation through a formal 4-year 
apprenticeship program, or by working 
with a stationary engineer and learn- 
ing the trade as you go along. 

As an apprentice, you will learn how 
to handle the various tools and instru- 
ments used in this field, and work 
closely with a licensed engineer. You 
will also be required to attend classes 
in blueprint reading, applied electric- 
ity, theory of refrigeration, and other 
subjects. 

If you learn the work without a 
formal apprenticeship, your training 
period is likely to cover more than 4 
years. In addition, you may be re- 
quired to take special courses in a 
technical school to qualify as a station- 
ary engineer. 


After your training period is 


finished, you must pass an examination 
given by the city or county in which 
you work. If you successfully ciear 
this hurdle, you may be licensed as a 
2nd or 3rd class engineer. After ad- 
ditional experience and further train- 
ing, you may achieve the rank of Ist 
class engineer, which qualifies you to 
take complete charge of equipment to 
heat and cool buildings. 

Job outlook. There are well over 
200,000 stationary engineers in the 
nation today, and many more are 
needed as new buildings spring up 
around the country. Persons trained 
in this work are employed not only in 
large schools and office buildings but 
also in factories, power stations, mines, 
hotels, hospitals, as well as apartment 
houses. 

Earnings. The average hourly pay 
ranges from $1.90 to $2.85, or $76 
to $114 for a 40-hour week. Stationary 
engineers who have supervisory duties 
earn $150 or more a week. 

Facts to weigh. The employment 
outlook is good, and the field offers 
steady, year-round work. Also, most 
stationary engineers receive health 
and other special benefits in addition 
to their pay. 

But the work can be dangerous at 
times because engineers work with 
electricity and moving machinery. In 
addition, some engine rooms or power 
plants are dingy and uncomfortably 
hot. 

More information. If your school 
has a stationary engineer, talk to him 
about his work. You can also get 
information from the International 
Union of Operating Engineers, 1125 
17th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





Pronunciations 


Abdul Ilah—ib’dool @'la 

Abdul Karim el-Kassem—ib’dool kai- 
rém’ él-ki’sém 

Arturo Frondizi—ir-t6o'ré frén-dé’si 

Chiang Kai-shek—jying ki-shék 

Faisal—fa’sul 

Fouad Chehab—fo0-iid’ shé’hab 


Fulgencio Batista—fool-hen’see-o bi- 
sta 


Hernia 
zwii’-z6 

Juan Peron—hwin pé-rawn’ 

Mohamed Khan—moo-him’éd kin 

Ne Win—n4 win 

Nuri es-Said—noo’ri si-éd 

Sarit Thanarat—sii-rét’ tan’uh-rat 


té 


Siles Zuazo—ér-nin’ sé'lés 











Monthly Test 


NoTE TO TEACHERS: This test covers 
issues of the AMERICAN OBSERVER dated 
October 6, 13, 20, and 27. The answer 
key apace in the November 3 issue of 
the Civie Leader. Seoring: If grades 
are to be calculated on a percentage 
basis, we suggest that a deduction of 3 
points be made for each wrong or omitted 
answer. 

















DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: Jn each of 
the following items, select the correct 
answer and write its letter on your an- 
swer sheet. 


1,,Professional agents who are em- 
ployed to keep in touch with lawmakers 
cor work for the passage or defeat of 
certain bills are known as (a) lobbyists; 
(b) interpreters; (c) committee mem- 
bers; (d) legislators. 


2. When the foreign ministers of 20 
Latin American nations met a_ short 
time ago with U. S. Secretary of State 
Dulles in Washington, the main topic 
of discussion was (a) mutual defense; 
(b) communist subversion; (c) space 
exploration; (d) economic development 
plans. 


8. On the question of seating repre- 
sentatives from communist China, the 
UN General Assembly recently (a) voted 
unanimously to seat them; (b) voted 
unanimously not to seat them; (c) agreed, 
by a close vote, to seat them; (d) refused 
to seat them, by the closest vote yet cast 
on the question. 


4. In October, the U. S. Air Force’s 
“Pioneer” rocket (a) failed to orbit 
around the moon, but supplied valuable 
scientific information; (b) was success- 
fully put into orbit around the moon; 
(c) veered into an unpredicted orbit 
around the sun; (d) rose to great heights 
and then was put into orbit around the 
earth. 


5. Besides electing many state and 
local officials, voters in this week’s elec- 
tions are choosing (a) the entire mem- 
bership of both houses of Congress; (b) 
\ of the House and all of the Senate; 
(c) the entire House and about % of the 
Senate; (d) 9 new federal judges. 


6. The UN General Assembly cannot 
force member nations to accept its de- 
cisions, but often achieves success by (a) 
cutting off trade of aggressor nations; 
(b) mobilizing world opinion; (c) eject- 
ing defiant nations from UN member- 
ship; (d) getting support from the World 
Court. 


7. U. S. military assistance has been 
(a) accepted by India, but rejected by 
her neighbor, Pakistan; (b) accepted by 
both India and Pakistan; (c) rejected 
by both India and Pakistan; (d) accepted 
by Pakistan, but rejected by India. 


8. In the last session of Congress, 
various bills intended to limit the powers 
of the U. S. Supreme Court were intro- 
duced. These bills (a) all passed, and 
are now in effect; (b) passed Congress, 
but were all vetoed by the President; (c) 
all failed to pass Congress; (d) have 
been held unconstitutional by federal 
courts. 


9. Charles Malik, the new President 
of the UN General Assembly, is from 
(a) Poland; (b) Lebanon; (c) The United 
Arab Republic; (d) Italy. 


10. Since World War II, the United 
States has granted other countries about 
60 billion dollars in aid. Of this amount, 
Latin American countries have received 
(a) more than the nations of Europe and 
Asia; (b) a small portion as compared 
with that received by nations of Europe 
and Asia; (c) nothing; (d) as much 
as they wished. 


11. Most of the cases tried by the U. 8S. 
Supreme Court (a) have been tried pre- 
viously in state or federal courts; (b) 
are being tried for the first time; (c) 
have been tried in the high court before; 
(d) are afterwards tried in state courts. 


12. India’s 5-year plan, which empha- 
sizes increased industrial production, is 
threatened by shortages of (a) raw ma- 
terials; (b) manpower; (c) money; (d) 
water. 


13. A major share of the work done in 
Congress is handled by committees. The 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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chairmen of these committees are cus- 
tomarily members of (a) the majority 
party; (b) the minority party; (c) both 
parties; (d) the Senate. 


14. On the question of nuclear testing, 
the United States, Russia, and Great 
Britain have agreed to (a) end all nego- 
tiations on the matter; (b) conduct all 


future tests under UN supervision; (c) 
continue testing another 10 years; (d) 
send negotiators to Geneva, Switzerland, 
to discuss a test-ban agreement. 


15. One important election contest this 


fall has been the so-called “millionaires’ 
race” between Harriman and Rockefeller 
for the governorship of (a) California; 


(b) Texas: (c) New York; (d) Illinois. 


Lifter the 


you) 


COriVe sponding number on 
sheet for each of the fol- 
write the word, name, or 
hest comple tes the state- 


answe) 
items, 


that 


lowing 
phrase 
ment 


headed by 
City. 


16. The independent state 


the Pope is called 


17. Mohandas Gandhi the out- 
standing leader of , when 
that nation was struggling for independ- 
ence 


was 


The African territory of 
recently voted to cut its ties with France. 


19. When the UN was established, its 
most important branch was thought to 
be the , but in recent 
years the General Assembly has been 
more effective. 


20. One cause of political instability 
in the south Asian nation of 
is that its territory is divided 


widely separated parts. 


into 2 


21. Candidates in this week’s general 
elections were, in most cases, nominated 
in last spring and 
ummer. 


September and October, 


were withdrawing from 
Middle Eastern coun- 


22. During 
U. 8S. troops 
the still-troubled 
try of 


23. Of the 20 Latin American nations, 
the one with the highest average income 


per person 18 


Identify the following persons. Choose 
the correct description from the list be- 
lou Write the letter which precedes 
that description opposite the number of 
the person to whom it applies. 


24. Jawaharlal Nehru 
25. Potter Stewart 

26. Meade Alcorn 

27. Gamal Abdel Nasse: 


28. Fouad Chehab 
A. President of 
B. Prime Minister of 
C. New Justice of U. 


D. Chairman of 
Committee 


Lebanon 

Pakistan 

S. Supreme Court 
Republican National 
E. President of United Arab Republic 


F’. Prime Minister of India. 
After the 
answer 
lowing items, 
the word o 


defines the 


corresponding number on 
sheet for each of the fol- 
write the letter preceding 
phrase that most nearly 
word in italics. 


your 


29. The launching of Sputnik was an 
epochal event. (a) unimportant; (b) 
memorable; (c) everyday; (d) amusing. 


30. The commentator said the time was 
propitious for a frank statement of opin- 
ion. {a) unfavorable; (b) past; (c) fa- 
vorable; (d) too early. 


- The Premier incurred the people’s 
anger by his treatment of the prisoner. 
(a) calmed; (b) ignored; (c) deliber- 
ately increased; (d) brought on himself. 


82. The small vote cast in the election 
revealed a large degree of public apathy. 
(a) interest; (b) indifference; (c) igno- 
rance; (d) partiality. 


33. The judge decided 
yer’s protest was valid, 
unfair; (c) 


that the law- 
: (a) sound; (b) 
incorrect; (d) discourteous. 




















DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOAN ALDEN 


FUTURE of oil-rich Iraq under new government remains highly uncertain 


Nasser Popular in Iraq 


Revolt Changes Government Policies 


(This is the seventh of a series of 
articles on North Africa and the 
Middle East by Tim Coss, AMERICAN 
OBSERVER staff who 
the area last summer.) 


member, visited 


gue my arrival early in July at 
Baghdad, capital city of the oil- 
rich nation of Iraq, the government 
was run largely by 3 men. The top 
leader was 23-year-old King Faisal II, 
cousin and close friend of Jordan’s 
King Hussein. His uncle, Crown 
Prince Abdul Ilah, was his chief ad- 
viser in the royal family. 

Nuri es-Said, 
prime minister and 
elder statesman of 
Iraq, guided the 
nation’s course in 
foreign affairs. As 
one of the framers 
of the Baghdad 
act, designed to 
prevent Soviet pen- 
etration of the 
Middle East, he 
was a close friend and military ally of 
the free. world. 

Iraq, at the time, was also united 
with Jordan in the Arab Federal State. 
One purpose of the federation was to 
increase resistance to Nasser’s expan- 
sion in the Middle East. 

One week after I left Baghdad, 
Faisal, Abdul Ilah, and Nuri es-Said 
were all dead—victims of assassina- 
tion. The government was in the 
hands of a revolutionary group headed 
by pro-Nasser General Abdul Karim 
el-Kassem. Iraq soon withdrew from 
the Baghdad Pact, and relations be- 
tween the United States and Iraq have 
been strained since the overthrow of 
the monarchy. 


1RAQ EMBASSY 
Kassem 


People Admire Nasser 


What brought about these drastic 
changes and what effect will they have 
on the future? A conversation with 
an Iraqi student, who worked part- 
time in the library of the United 
States Information Agency, shed con- 
siderable light on these questions. 

When asked how many of his fellow 
students in Baghdad were admirers of 
Kgypt’s President Nasser, he was hes- 
itant to reply at first, but finally said 
that about 90% favored Nasser. He 


included himself among this group. 

Many others with whom I talked in 
that country told me the same thing. 
They said that the large majority of 
Iraq’s 5,000,000 people were ardent 
admirers of Egypt’s President. 

Nasser’s appeal comes from 3 main 
sources. First, he is the leading sym- 
bol of the popular concept of Arab 
nationalism—the idea of a union of 
all Arab peoples in Asia and Africa 
into a single nation. 


Opposed to Western Influence 


Second, as an opponent of American 
and British influence in the Middle 
East, he commands high respect 
among those who remember the day 
when they were under British rule 
and fear a revival of western control 
in the area. 

Finally, Nasser’s land-distribution 
program in Egypt strikes a welcome 
note with much of the population of 
Irag—a country where the farm land 
has been owned by a small group of 
people, while the majority have worked 
these estates for very small wages. 

King Faisal’s government, during 
its last days, was doing its best to 
combat Nasser’s popularity on all 3 of 
these points. The Arab Federal Union 


of Iraq and Jordan was set up in com- 
petition with the United Arab Repub- 
lic of Egypt and Syria. -It was hailed 
as the beginning of a future all-Arab 
federation. 

The people of Iraq were told in 
papers, on the radio, and even over a 
government television network that 
the Soviet Union, rather than Britain 
and the United States, was the real 
threat to the independence of Middle 
Eastern countries. It was pointed out 
that Russia has always desired a warm 
water port on the Indian Ocean, and 
that she would like to gain control of 
the oil reserves of this whole area in 
order to blackmail the countries of 
Western Europe, which are dependent 
on these supplies. 


Irrigation Projects 


The Faisal government spent a good 
share of Iraq’s oil revenues on irriga- 
tion projects which reclaimed much 
land previously unfit for agriculture. 
This acreage was distributed to poor 
farmers under terms which they could 
easily meet. 

Yet, the tide could not be stemmed. 
Perhaps the government was _ not 
working fast enough to improve con- 
ditions in Iraq. Perhaps the govern- 
ment, despite all possible efforts to 
achieve progress, could not have con- 
trolled the emotional fervor so success: 
fully stirred up by Nasser. 

Although the revolution was engi- 
neered by a small clique in the Iraqi 
army, it was obviously welcomed by 
the average citizen. Mobs went wild 
in Baghdad, venting their rage on the 
persons and possessions of top leaders 
of the fallen regime. 

Iraq today, under the dictatorship 
of the previously obscure General 
Kassem, is no longer friendly with the 
free world. That country is now closely 
aligned with the United Arab Repub- 
lic. A future union of the 2 nations 
is a distinct possibility. 

Just how successful the new govern- 
ment will be in improving the lot of 
the people remains to be seen. How 
long General Kassem can retain com- 
mand of the government is also un- 
certain. He has already had to put 
down one attempt to overthrow his 
regime. 

Nevertheless, even if dissatisfaction 
grows, and rulers change, it is ex- 
pected that the official policy of Iraq 
will continue for some time to reflect 
the anti-western feelings which its 
people, for the most part appear to 
possess at present. 





PUZZLE ON CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell the name of a geographic area. 

1. Arturo Frondizi is President of 


2. A nation just south of Red China 
that cooperates with the free world. 


3. memeanngnr is now a republic within 
the — 7 _ Comniunity. 


4. The name of America’s nuclear sub- 
marine which recently went 60 days 
without surfacing. 


5. Members of 37 nations met recently 
in Geneva, Switzerland, to discuss ways 
of reducing world —-__ barriers. 





6. A former Secretary of State who 
helped to work out “Open Door” policy 
toward China. 

7. Capital city of Middle East country 
which underwent violent revolution last 
July. 

8. Most rural 
China live in 

9. Name of former King of Iraq killed 
in July revolution. 


people in communist 


















































Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Costa Rica. VERTICAL: 
1. machine; 2. county; 3. Wadsworth; 4. 
National; 5. manaenhs 6. Briand; 7. Bei- 
rut; 8. Locarno; 9. Castro. 
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